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ABSTRACT 

V 

In  China,  between  1937  and  1939,  the\  nationalist  govern- 

-v  r 

rnent  and  its  people  were  fleeing  before  the  Japanese  invasion. 

c lz 1 ,i  fl  ' ‘ I 

A common  view  held  by  eany'-1  historians  is  that  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple were  unaware  of  or  undifferent  to  the  rule  of  the  .ration- 
alist government . However,  it  is  the  contention  of  this 
paper  that  the  people  mobilized  in  the  Yangtze  diver  Valley 
and  southeastern  provinces  were  both  aware  of  and  responsive 
to  the  Kuo.mintang  and  provincial  governments ' leadership 
during  the  crisis. 

The  military  was  ordered  to  defend  Shanghai  while  the 
key  elements  of  the  population  necessary  for  the  Chinese  war 
effort  were  withdrawn.  Industry,  government  agencies  and 
universities  were  then  evacuated  from  central  and  southern 
China  westward  away  from  the  Japanese.  As  the  military 
fought  a delaying  action, )the  Central  government  moved  and 
reestablished  its  capital  several  times;  evacuations  were 
planned  and  priorities  were  established  to  determine  which 
elements  of  the  nation  would  receive  transportation  resources 
to  enable  them  to  move  west. 

It  was  the  National  and  provincial  governments  which 
organized  people  in  central  and  southeastern  China  during 
the  Japanese  invasion. 
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the  Japanese,  this  was  a logical  step  after  the  annexation 
of  Nanchukuo  in  1932  and  the  occupation  of  North  China  in 
the  summer  of  1937*  But  the  Chinese  Central  government 
was  determined  to  resist  this  ultimate  violation  of  China's 
sovereignty  and  began  to  mobilise  the  nation  at  Shanghai 
in  August  1937* 

Chalmers  Johnson  in  Peasant  Nationalism  ° n'd  Communist 
Fower , states  that  the  Chinese  Communists,  utilisin';  the 
jp g £ 2. ci*  t ^ or^iis^  c 1 sci  oy  noc ^ 4 iivn. s i on y 


•*■  'Ce os ters  Seventh  yew  Collegia te  Dictionary.  1967. 

-This  paper  will  use  the  Chinese  word  for  Nationalists, 
Kuo min tang  or  abbreviated  XNT,  interchangeably,  as  th 
XI'.T  was  the  only  party  in  the  national  government,  Cen 
government  also  refers  to  the  Nationalists  and  the  KhT. 
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In  August  or  193?  the  Nationalist  government  had  made 
the  decision  to  defend  Shanghai  to  the  best  of  its  ability. 
The  role  of  the  military  was  to  cover  the  f orthccming  re- 
treat and  to  buy  time  so  that  elements  of  the  population 
could  be  withdrawn  from  Shanghai.  The  decision  ordering 
the  armies  to  stand  and  fight,  although  later  criticized 
because  of  its  consequences , was  startling  not  only  to  the 
Japanese,  but  also  to  Westerners . The  Japanese  had  ex- 
pected to  accomplish  the  occupation  of  the  lower  Yangtze 
River  Valley  in  a short  campaign. 

China's  first  task,  when  war  broke  out,  was  to  complete 
the  military  mobilization  that  Chians  Kai-shek  had  begun 
in  1925  with  the  mounting  cf  the  northern  Expedition.  From 
1925  to  193?*  Chians  shaped  and  molded  selected  elements  of 
the  Central  Army  into  an  effective  fi.~hting  force.  The 
provincial  forces  were  also  mobilized  tc  prepare  for  the 
upcoming  clash. 

In  -^re c 0 ci i t Yiq  *z "tsiclc  cn  5 rip* 21  g 1 y "the 

Japanese  had  made  rapid  progress  in  their  occupation  of 
dorth  Chinn . The  Japanese  Army  had  used  an  incident  near 
the  larco  Polo  3ridgs  (lukouch'Iao)  on  July  ?,  1937,  as  a. 
pretext  to  finish  the  occupation  of  northern  China.  The 
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ihan.’hni  region.  Third,  by  talcing  a stand  at  Shanghai,  the 
Japanese  would  be  forced  to  withdraw  troops  fron  forth 
China,  thereby  reducing  the  pressure  on  forth  China.  Fi- 
nally, Shanghai  was  firnly  in  the  Nationalist  government  * s 
control.  A defense  in  the  Yangtze  diver  valley  would  mean 
that  the  military  campaign  would  talce  place  in  areas  under 
the  most  complete  control  of  the  nationalists.  The  govern- 
ment was  certain  of  the  loyalty  of  the  army  units  and  of 
the  population  in  these  areas. 1 

The  strategy  chosen  was  to  make  the  war  precisely  the 
type  Japan  wanted  to  avoid,  a prolonged  war  of  attrition. 

The  Chinese  would  take  advantage  of  their  huge  manpower, 
large  geographical  area,  and  the  nature  of  China's  topography, 
to  bog  down  the  Japanese  in  a hopeless,  protracted  war. 

Shaping  the  course  of  events  in  1937  and  1938  was 
Chinny  Kai-shek's  hope  to  force  the  Western  powers  to  inter- 
vene. He  made  the  decision,  though  tactically  unsound,  to 
the  war  as  close  as  possible  to  the  foreign  settle- 
in  Shanghai  and  Hanking.  It  was  Chinng's  hope  that 
a iramatic  demonstration  of  the  Chinese  people's  will  to 
fight  would  encourage  the  ’Western  powers  to  intervene  on 


bring 

•cents 


^ These  four  reasons  are  drawn  from  varied  sources.  The 
second  reason  is  from  F.F.  Liu,  A "ilitarv  History  of  Idvarr. 
Chinn . p.  10c;  the  fourth  reason  is  advanced  by  Theodore 
White  in  Thunder  hut  of  Chinn . p.  51.  The  first  and  third 
ensons  are  drawn  from  newspaper  correspondents  and  Journal- 
ists who  'wrote  at  the  time.  There  was  no  one  single  dominant 
factor  influencin’  Chinny's  decision  to  I'i  :ht  a*:  Jhnngkni. 

The  decision,  like  most  major  iecisions  was  based  on  many 
reasons . 


schools  had  been  set  up  to  "develop,  test,  and  train  sen 
In  new  military  tactics  and  procedures."*'  Finally,  der- 
ma advisers  had  been  hired  to  develop  the  Chinese  military 
or  'animation  .and  train  ti'.e  new  armies. 

The  warlord  arnies  o T the  depublican  period  (1912  - lpqo) 
were  generally  opposite  in  nature.  Janes  Sheridan,  in 
Chi -ia  1 n 21  s 1 n t o -m  " 1 on . chamc terires  almost  all  the  war- 
lord arnies  as  loyal  to  a single  commander  who  changed 
s ivies  almost  at  will.  The  arnies  lived  of:'  the  population, 
taking  what  they  'wanted.  Undisciplined,  the  'warlord  arnies 
would  frequently  loot  and  pillaye  the  countryside  they 
passed  through. ° These  warlord  arnies  were  not  capable  of 
standing  up  to  the  well  trained  and  equipped.  Japanese  army. 

In  the  initial  stages  of  the  conflict,  the  Chinese 
arnies  almost  drove  the  Japanese  off  the  coast.  v.r.ly  the 
Japanese  navy,  with  its  heavy  puns  invulnerable  to  Chinese 
counter  measures,  prevented  the  Japanese  troops  from  beiny 
driven  back  into  the  sea.  The  Chinese  lacked  heavy  artil- 
lery, effective  air  support,  and  lar\:e  stocks  of  supplies. 
’.That  the  Chinese  army  lacked  in  equipment  It  made  up  in 
determination.  Four  Chinese  battalions  who  were  surrounded 


- Ill  1. . p.  Op. 

'James  2.  Sheridan,  Chl’.ia  in  .'is  Into  t lea , The  , '.or no- 
lle-* n hr-1  in  Chinese  .ilstoiy  la'-i  ' - tone  ( . ow  'Cork:  Free 
Tress , pp.  'v  - op. 
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tut,  they  were  lacking  in  experience  and  training.1^  These 
replacements  during  their  training  had  been  instilled  with 
a spirit  of  national  defense.  A major  goal  of  the  short 
period  of  training  was  to  indoctrinate  the  soldiers  with 
loyalty  to  the  country,  the  government , and  Chin.ng  Kai-shek. 

The  Chinese  held  Shanghai  for  three  months  and  then 
were  forced  to  retreat  when  the  Japanese  outflanked  the 
Chinese  lines  with  an  amphibious  landing  at  Hangchow  Jay. 
Curing  the  defense  of  Shanghai , the  Central  Army  suffered 
sixty  percent  casualties  and  the  Japanese  lost  over  forty 
thousand  men . ^ 

Although  the  Chinese  had  well  prepared  defensive  posi- 
tions between  Hanking  and  Shanghai,  the  Chinese  generals 
were  too  inexperienced  to  organise  a defense.  The  decision 
was  made  to  defend  the  city  walls  of  Hanking,  an  appropriate 
decision  for  the  nineteenth  century,  but  Hanking  was  inde- 
fensible against  modern  weaponry.  Additionally,  the  Chinese 
generals  were  not  able  to  reorganise  their  divisions  in  the 
face  of  the  rapid  Japanese  advance  on  Hanking.  The  will  of 
the  armies  to  resist  was  gone.  Sven  when  crack  divisions 
such  as  the  88th  attempted  to  drive  the  fleeing  troops  back 
to  their  defensive  positions,  not  even  they  could  stop  the 


Pordyce  Carlson,  Twin  Stars  of  China  ( He*.;  York: 
Dodd,  Head  and  Co.,  19-^0),  p.  lo. 

11  Liu,  A : Hit0 r~'  History,  p.  198. 
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retreat. Hankins  fell  on  December  13.  1937  and  the 
Chinese  again  suffered  tremendous  losses. 

The  next  major  battle  took  place  farther  to  eke  north 
where  the  Japanese  were  attemptin':  to  drive  west  along  the 
Lunghni  rail  line.  They  were  resuming  the  offensive  after 
their  hones  of  Chinese  surrender  had  lied.  The  Japanese 
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the  Chinese  "overnnent 

would  fold  w! 

hen  Na.lki  ng 
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was  the  site  of  China's 

first  'major 

victory.  In 

the  spring  of  1933,  the  Chinese  delivered  a stunning  blow 
to  the  attacking  Japanese  Army,  inflicting  thirty  thousand 
casualties.1-'  Vnen  the  Japanese  tried  to  avenge  this  de- 


feat, the  Chinese  successfully  conducted  a delaying  action 


to  new  lines  of  defense.  This  battle  lasted  six  months 
until  the  Japanese  turned  their  attention  to  Hankow. 

During  the  fi  wit  ink  at  Shanghai  and  ..nukin'-  China's 


elite  army  units  had  lost  sixty  percent  of  their  strength 
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The  new  recruits  had  replenished  the  divisions  taking 


1~" Japanese  Capture  China's  Capital, " North  China 
Hera  1 ! . (Shanghai)  December  22,  1937.  (Here  after  abbre- 
viate* ,;CH) . 


1-1Liu,  A dl'k.irv  Hi  .•  *~e  -v . p.  220. 
14Tuchnnn,  Stillwell,  p.  229. 
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part  in,  the  brittle  oi'  Taierhchunng  and  displayed  sur- 
prisingly high  norale  and  ability  in  the  fight ing. 

The  defense  of  Ksuchow  - Taierhchunng  and  the  resulting 
new  respect  for  the  Chinese  as  an  adversary  delayed  the 
Japanese  advance  long  enough  to  allow  a firm  defensive  line 
to  be  established  at  Hankow.  The  defense  of  Hankow  allowed 
th.e  Chinese  government  to  set  up  a temporary  capital.  Some 
Industry  was  re-established  in  the  area  ’while  the  remainder 
of  the  migrants  continued  their  trek  westward.  The  year- 
long defense  of  Hankow  until  October  C5.  193^,  enabled  the 
Chinese  to  evacuate  their  central  provinces  to  the  west. 
Sometime  near  the  end  of  the  Hankow  period,  the  Chinese 
army  completed  a major  change  that  had  begun  with  the  de- 
fense of  north  China.  The  majority  of  soldiers  initially 
joining  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  against  the  Japanese  had 
been  killed.  Host  array  units,  including  provincial  units, 
had  been  replenished  several  times  with  recruits  trained 
by  the  government . They  were  indoctrinated  with  a national 
spirit,  and  had  a sense  of  loyalty  to  General  Chiang.  This 
turnover  of  manpower  marked  the  end  of  the  region'll  charac- 
ter of  the  provincial  armies. 1° 

The  Yangtze  diver  valley  was  net  the  only  scene  of 


1??.  Tillman  Durdin,  "Hi  ;ht  Divisions  on  Hove,"  ,d-T. 
April  15,  1Q33,  p.  3. 

1 3 . vt- t October  },  1^38,  p.  7 . 
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Chinese  resistance.  In  the  southeast  provinces  there  was 
a major  movement  under  way  to  resist  the  Japanese  advance. 
General  Ch'en  Ch'eng,  the  Chairman  of  Honan  and  Commander 
of  the  Fei ping- Hankow  Hallway  Defenses,  was  organizing  the 
entire  population  of  Honan  and  sending  every  male  between 
21  and  35  into  military  training.  Two  hours  daily  for  two 
months,  two  to  three  million  men  would  be  available  for 
training.  However,  Honan  only  had  one  million  rifles  for 
use  by  the  new  defense  corps.  1'' 

The  southern  provinces  were  not  as  well  prepared  as 
Chekiang  to  defend  their  territory.  In  1939.  Canton  fell 
with  surprisingly  little  resistance.  Pa da me  Chiang  Kai-shek 
explained  that  General  Yu  Han-mcu  had  failed  to  position 
his  troops  properly  because  of  the  inferiority  of  his  staff 
officers  and  troops. 

The  remainder  of  the  Japanese  advances  were  drives  to 
secure  the  major  railways  and  to  isolate  the  Nationalist 
government.  Generally  speaking,  after  the  fall  of  Hankow, 
there  we  re  no  major  shifts  in  the  front  lines  through  1°3^ 
except  an  invasion  of  Hwangs i from  the  coast. 

Thus,  though  suffering  heavy  casualties,  the  Chinese 
army  accomplished  ir.s  mission.  It  gave  the  Chinese  govern- 


1('F.  Tillman  Durdin,  "balked  Retreat  Across  River," 

JYT,  February  23.  1°33»  P«  1 o. 

1 5 Janes  He  Hugh , unnumbered  chapter  of  unpublished  beck , 
p.  25*  Found  in  box  Id,  folder  1 in  the  Cornell  University 
liaauscript  Archives. 
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nent  time  to  evacuate  industry,  schools,  and  most  of  the 
population  from  the  occupied  areas.  The  provincial  forces 
W6TG  resrons  v 0 to  tlio  C.ri£3  onnl.  *s  coxiti'oX*  X'i 


rT"r,-*  0 v-)  -1  T f-  3 i ■*'*■»  ^ 1 Q ' T O O o 

'./hen  the  battle  at  Shanghai  be nn,  the  krticnal  •;ovetr.- 
ment  be  ran  to  evacuate  key  offices  and  personnel  to  the 
nest.  Because  available  transportation  '.:as  United,  only 
those  segments  of  the  bureaucracy  vital  to  the  continuance 
of  the  war  effort  could  be  evacuated  by  official  r.eans. 

The  rovernment  provided  direction,  rave  the  cr- 
iers, and  did  the  planning  for  the  evacuation  to  '.Jestem 
China.  Its  role  was  to  evacuate  successfully  all  these  ele- 
ments necessary  to  insure  survival  in  the  war  with  the 
Japanese.  The  government  had  the  responsibility  for  cocr- 


dinatin: 


efforts  of  the  military,  the  industrial  sector, 


the  students,  and  the  general  population.  It  was  the  national 
government  * s planning  that  evacuated  industry  from  hanking, 

^ ^ T~'J£SC'  • T o V.Ct 0 t h ""  0 c*  jp  ■*  v^^gr*Y0v^« 

tion  and  planning  that  the  universities  were  moved  to  the 
west.  V/lthout  an  effective  government , the  Chinese  could 
net  have  accomplished  what  they  did.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  a movement  of  this  scale  without  effective  coordination. 
Although  the  Chinese  government  was  later  criticised  for  its 
inconpeter.cy , inef ficiency , and  corruption,  it  is  difficult 
to  deny  that  this  government  was  at  least  partially  effec- 
tive during  1937  - 1939.  From  the  time  it  left  banking,  to 
its  ^ 2?  z*  5 v r' 2.  'iiid.  03 i o !L i s ?in s ri t in  Ci'iun tns  -'c T.r o rn_‘r. 0 n. t 
had  to  evacuate  its  own  offices  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vide uninterrupted  services  to  the  nation. 


I 
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In  August  193?,  the  capital  at  Nanking  was  preparing 
for  war.  Women  and  children  had  begun  their  evacuation. 

The  capital  and  all  other  buildings  with  brightly  colored 
rocfs  were  painted  drab  gray.  Buses  were  repainted  from 
white  to  olive  drab.2  Although  the  evacuation  was  not  con- 
ducted as  efficiently  as  the  Chinese  would  have  preferred, 
still,  the  evacuation  followed  the  original  plans.  In 
November,  as  the  Japanese  approached  from  the  west,  the  eva- 
cuation of  government  ministries  to  the  interior  began  in 
earnest.  The  government  began  to  move  its  ministries  to 
Hankow,  Chungl-cing,  Changsha,  and  other  interior  cities. 
Chungking  had  been  designated  to  become  the  national  capital 
at  a later  date,  but  Hankow  was  designated  to  serve  as  the 
immediate,  temporary  capital.  Hankow  was  chosen  because  of 
its  superior  communications  with  Hongkong  and  Canton  which 
enabled  the  country  to  maintain  trade  and  obtain  supplies 
from  the  outside  world.  As  the  ministries  moved  to  the  in- 
terior, skeleton  staffs,  consisting  of  the  ministers  and 
their  highest  subordinates,  stayed  in  Nanking  with  Chiang 
Kai-shek  until  the  week  before  Nanking's  fall. 

When  the  decision  was  made  to  move  the  ministries,  the 
government  undertook  a major  personnel  change.  For  two 
reasons,  the  government  discharged  a vast  number  of  employees, 
supplying  only  enough  money  for  the  employees  to  reach  their 


f.TVT’ 


O 


August  4,  1937.  p.  7 


to  the  west.  They  hope  l that  when  the  capital  was  reesta- 
blished, they  would  be  able  to  get  their  old  Jobs  back. 

Other  parts  of  the  population  were  leaving  Nanking. 

Five  t house  ad.  wounded  were  evacuated  to  Hankow  and  ether 
interior  points.  rh.e  Central  ded  Cross  Hospital,  trans- 
ferred. along  with  the  American  fission  Hospital,  to  the 
interior.  At  the  Foreign  Office,  the  irehives  and  essential 
furnishings  were  packed,  but.  a shortage  of  transportation 
prevented  everything  from  being  evacuated.  Die  archives 
and  government  equipment  leaving  for  Hankow  were  evacuated 
by  steamer,  railroad,  buses,  aad  trucks.  The  evacuation 
vehicles  were  ever-loaded  wits  government  employees,  their 
families,  and  their  belongings . Often,  employees  had  to 
abandon  their  families  since  the  government  would  only  pro- 
vide transportation  for  t’a.e  employees  themselves.  Families 
then  struggled  west  without  their  household  head.  On 
November  19,  an  executive  of  the  Foreign  Hinistry  told 


Tillman  Durdin,  "Nanking  Scatters  Nlnistrle? 
As  Foe  Presses  On,"  dYT , November  1",  1077,  p.  l. 
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Tillman  Du rd in 


o f on: 


F.  Tlllnnn  Durd.in,  "\e  m1  leaving  ninety  percent 
thlays ; there  are  simply  no  facilities  I* or  taktny  ::ioro.l,r 

T'ne  Felpiny  nrt  treasures,  stored  In  n new  museum  In 
.Manklny,  wore  evacuated  to  the  went.  Fourteen  t housaud  on 
of  fifteen  thousand  cases  of  palace  art  treasures  were  f rn 
ported  to  Ohunykins  nnd  Faoehi . The  remainin':  thousand 
on  nee  wore  left  behind  to  fall  Into  else  hnr.  f.s  of  the  Japan 
"he  nntlon.nl  government  was  success fully  relocated  nt 
Hankow  nftor  the  full  of  knuktn,-..  few  too;;  were  expanded, 
f eases  wore  prepared,  nnd  plans  were  completed  for  a futut 
evacuation.  The  Hankow  government  Immediately  ho -tan  orya ; 
l.tlny  the  flow  of  refuyees  to  the  western  provinces. 

For  example.  In  the  Ynnyt/.e  diver,  there  were  fifty 
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population,  industry,  and  educational  institutions.  The 
problems  faced,  were  tremendous.  The  1927  population  of 
Ch'.uvdciny  was  203,29^.  By  193°,  the  population  exceeded 
550,000.  The  municipal  limits  by  lp-i-0,  wore  three  times 
larger  than  the  municipality  before  the  expansion.  ' There 
was  a hu.se  refugee  population  to  care  for;  Industry  had  to 
be  settled,  and  reestablished  as  fast  as  possible;  the  mili- 
tary front  had  to  be  stabilised;  uid  to  complicate  matters, 
the  Japanese  bo.yan  bomb  in.  • heavily  in  195°. 

rite  first  air  raids  In  the  sprlns;  of  1030,  forced  the 
government  to  evacuate  the  civilian  population.  ‘Turin. : the 
evacuation,  nearly  cne-nnd-.n-knlf  million  people  were  moved 
to  the  countryside  surrounding  Chun skins.0  dearly  all  mote; 
vehicles  were  mobilised  to  evacuate  the  civilian  population. 
Government  officials,  lacking;  their  official  cars,  were 
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caused  by  Japanese  fire  bombing. 5 

In  the  Southeast  provinces , the  provincial  government 
officials  and  employees  were  also  undergoing  their  o;;n  eva- 
cuation. All  of  the  provincial  capitals  were  either  occupied 
by  the  Japanese,  or  we re  not  suitable  for  carrying  on  govern- 
ment affairs  within  the  city  limits  because  of  bombing  and 
warfare. 

Intensive  organisation  was  taring  place  in  the  Southeast 


province. 

Defenses 

were  meticulously 

planned  a; 

indicating 

that  the 

governments  tool: 

their  role 

leans  were 

found  to 

beep  the  economy 

function!:!, 

rally  as  possible.  Provincial  industries  were  moved  av:ny 
from  areas  threatened  with  invasion  and  reestablished  in 
remote  areas  or  sent  further  v:est  out  of  the  province,  ed- 
ucation up  to  and  including  some  colleges  were  reestablished 
out  of  harms  way.  Governmental  offices  -were  dispersed 
throughout  the  provinces  to  avoid  creating  easily  identi- 
fiable targets.  ( C’nehiang  will  be  presented  as  a detailed, 
illustration  in  section  III.) 

Both  the  national  government  and  the  provincial  govern- 
ments continued  to  function  efficiently  in  the  national  emer- 
gency. The  bureaucracy  no ei 11 zed  the  many  segments  of  the 
e ovulation  and  exerted  control  throughout  the  retreat. 


cAVhiy  :s:vr-oc’:,  p.  305 . 
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Industry  and  Its  'Workers 


Cne  of  the  .Tiore  dm  Tin  tic  stories  of  the  retreat  was  the 
movement  of  China's  industry  from  the  coastal  provinces  to 
the  interior.  The  movement  of  Chinese  industry  to  the  vies t 
was  essential  if  China  intended  to  save  her  industrial  base. 
Limited  though  it  was,  this  industry  v;as  needed  to  maintain 
an  effective  war  effort.  Virtually  all  of  the  industry 
sustaining  the  national  government  during  the  war  was  moved 
Inland  from  the  coast.  Very  little  industrial  development 
had  taken  olace  in  the  interior  orior  to  1^37 • The  govern— 
ment  succeeded  in  moving  whole  factories,  large  stocks  of 
finished  goods,  pieces  of  equipment,  and  its  skilled  labor 
force  to  the  western  provinces. 

There  were  great  obstacles  facing  the  movement  of  all 
this  personnel  and  equipment.  Perhaps  the  most  serious 
obstacle  was  the  lack  of  adequate  transportation  facilities 
China  lacked  a developed  rail  network,  especially  in  the 
west,  kith  few  trucks  and  even  fewer  mechanical  powered 


ships,  industrial  equipment 
hand  and  moved  by  junk,  cart 
shift  means.  Sometimes  an  i 
equipment  was  reestablished 
times  before  arriving  at  its 
labor  necessary  to  operate  t 
priority  in  the  evacuation. 


had  to  be  loaded  primarily  by 
, truck  and  many  other  nake- 
ndividual  factory  or  piece  of 
and  put  into  production  sever 
a inn  a.  v esi  - in. 

he  machinery  was  given  equal 
Without  the  workers,  the 
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government  could  not  expect  to  quickly  resune  production. 

The  evacuation  of  China's  industry  began  at  Shanghai. 

A large  proportion  of  the  nation's  industry  was  concentrated 
within  the  Shanghai  region.  This  was  a major  reason  the 
government  decided  to  defend  Shanghai.-1-1  For  example,  out 
of  the  approximately  200  electrical  manufacturing  factories 
in  China  in  193? » 159  were  located  in  the  Shanghai  area, 
approximately  three-fourths  of  the  total. The  Nationalist 
government  began  the  evacuation  of  factories  and  industry 
at  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  director  in  charge  of  the  eva- 
cuation was  the  Minister  of  Sc cr.omic  Affairs,  Ur.  Wong 
Wer.-hao.  '.'eng  made  several  critical  decisions  about  priori- 
ties in  the  movement  of  types  of  industry.  He  concentrated 
on  moving  heavy  industry  and  the  arsenals.  From  Shanghai, 
China  salvaged  less  than  ten  percent  of  her  textile  capa- 
city, little  more  than  forty  percent  cf  her  machine  shops 
and  heavy  industry,  and  more  than  eighty  percent  of  the 
capacity  of  its  obsolescent  military  arsenals . ^ Approxi- 
mately one-hundred  million  Chinese  dollars  worth  of  indus- 
trial equipment  vjas  moved  west  from  Shanghai 


Idp.  p,  Liu,  A Military  His  term  of  Modern  China.,  logl—ioho. 
(Princeton,  WJ : Princeton  University  Press , 195c)  ?•  155* 

11  Ibid. . p.  15**. 

12  Theodors  H.  White  and  Ana  lee  Jacoby,  Thum'er  of 

China  (New  York:  William  Sloane,  p.  c50. 

^3 Johannes  Ahlers,  "China  Finances  Her  Jar,"  Asia . 33 
(June  193*3),  p.  336. 
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In  spite  of  the  tenacious  defense  of  Shanghai  by  the 
Chinese  army,  th.e  evacuation  of  industry  vms  difficult  to 
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not  begin  its  move  up  Soochow  Sreak  until  two  weeks  afte: 


the 

fighting  began. 

The  company 

row 

boats,  covered 

with  leaves  a. 

from  air  attack,  and  moved  up  the  river  to  the  dire  toe . 

Prom  the  Yangtse,  the  equipment  was  evacuated  to  th.e  west.1"" 

Cther  equipment,  that  had  a loner  priority  or  ;;as  more 
difficult  to  move,  was  first  moved  into  th.e  Interna  fcional 
.So t o fc  • L.\ t s w » uiiio  00 Vii  c*rnc n t *-,t o 

Kwangsi,  Hunan,  or  I{iangsi  province  by  ship,  railroad,  and 
truck.  The  evacuation  succeeded  in  moving  only  l-f,0hd  tens 
of  equipment  before  the  fall  of  Shanghai.*' 

The  evacuation  of  financial  capital  was  another  major 
story.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Ch.inese  banks  .moved 
their  geld  bullion  and  silver  reserves  into  th.e  Interna- 
tional Settlement.  Prom  there,  the  banks  succeeded  in 


-‘•'White,  Thnnie™.  p.  56. 
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evn.cun.tins  over  100  million  iollars  tc  Monsoons*  10  After 
the  majority  of  capital  was  safely  removed  from  Shanghai , 
the  head  offices  of  all  government  and  private  financial 
institutions  were  moi'ed  to  Banking.  By  the  end  of  October 
1937.  the  Central  Bank  of  China,  the  Sank  of  China,  Sank  of 
Communications , and  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Bank  of 
China  had  moved  cheir  head  offices  to  Banking.  The  only 
financial  institutions  left  in  Shanghai  were  the  Consolidated 
Tax  Bureau,  and  the  Inspectorate  General  of  Customs."'' 

'..'hen  the  industrial  equipment  from  the  Shanghai- Wanking 
area  was  moved,  it  was  sent  to  the  Wuhan  cities.  There,  a 
major  industrial  center  v:as  established  with  the  new  equip- 
ment from  the  east.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  refugee 
factories  were  reestablished  at  Bankov;,  while  the  remainder 
continued  their  march  tc  the  west."'" 

The  Yufer.g  textile  mill,  one  of  China's  greatest  textile 
mills,  was  moved  from  the  Yellow  . 
was  moved  non-stop  to  the  west  through  Bankov: 

3,000  tons  of  machinery  were  sent  by  railway  to  Bankov:.  The 
machinery  was  then  loaded  onto  river  steamers  and  moved  up 
river  where  it  was  again  repackaged  onto  3^0  native  junks. 


voi  i ,-mt  siver  to  Szechwan.  live  ’".ill 


"Chinese  Ship  Gold,  Silver  to  Bor., 'kc: 
. - - » July  j.  o , 1 y j i , P • lx. 

17,;YT.  October  17,  1937,  ?.  39- 

1 : China  B.andbook.  p.  9-36. 
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The  junks  laden  with  the  heavy  equipment , moved  up  the 
gorges  of  the  Yangtze  to  Szechuan.  Cue- hundred  twenty  of 
the  boats  sank  in  the  gorges,  however,  the  crews  from  the 
Junks  recovered  all  but  twenty- one  beats  and  moved  on.  The 
convoy  arrived  in  Chungking  in  April  1939*  Soon,  the 
company  was  reestablished  and  was  training  Szechwr.nese 
peasant  women  to  tend  the  rusting  spindles.10 

when  the  Japanese  launched  their  offensive  against 
Hankow,  a major  effort  was  again  nr.de  to  move  industry  far- 
tfooi'  to  w6st*  The  'iisni£int Til* • Tending  rind.  unTon-li.!^ 
of  machinery  was  accomplished  with  auto- jacks  and  manpower. 
Plants  were  loaded  piece-meal  onto  river  junks.  Workshops, 
complete  with  all  their  machines,  drive  shafts,  power  plants 
and  even  the  roofs,  were  also  loaded  onto  the  junks.  In 
some  cases,  si:;  to  twelve  junks  were  joined  by  heavy  wooden 
beams  to  provide  sufficient  bouynney  and  floor  space  for  the 
machinery . - ' Coolies,  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands , hauled 
blocks  of  steel  weighing  up  to  twenty  tons.  During  the 
last  week  of  Hankow's  existence,  Hankow's  power  plant  was 
moved  to  Szechwan.  Its  eighteen  ton  turbine  was  finally 
loaded  aboard  a steamer  on  October  21,  193 3 . two  days  before 
the  Japanese  entered  the  city.  Because  there  were  no  cranes 
available  that  could  lift  more  than  sixteen  to us,  the  turbine 

1° Jhi to , Thunder,  p.  57 - 

“""China's  Industries  ?i  ;;ht  On,"  Business  ..'o-uc.  .ay  BO, 
1939,  pp.  22-1'?. 
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had  been  loaded  by  hand.  Kuch  of  the  machinery  could  not  be 
carried  on  the  tiny  river  steamers,  so  the  Chinese  lashed 
the  heavy  machinery  to  pontoons.  They  then  floated  the  pon- 
toons, tied  then  to  the  steamers  and  sent  everythin*  through 
the  rapids  of  the  Xangtze.4^  Come  of  the  heavier  machinery 
such  as  the  two  blast  furnaces  at  Hanyehping  v:ere  blown  up. 

A total' of  forty-one  percent  of  the  516  factories  in  the 
Hunan  area  v/ere  moved  to  the  interior  of  China.  Twelve 
percent  of  the  remaining  factories  were  destroyed  by  the 
Chinese.-- 

Szechwan,  was  a hodgepodge  of  strange  adaptations  tc  local 
conditions.  Steel  factories  were  built  with  bamboo  beams, 
blast  furnaces  were  supplied  by  coal  carried  in  hand  bas- 
kets, and  copper  refineries  consumed  copper  coins  collected 
from  the  peasantry.--^  Steel  factories  in  Chungking  produced 
100  - 150  tons  of  iron  and  steel  from  scrap  iron  collected 
in  Hankow.  Hankow  had  been  stripped  of  all  iron  to  include 
sewer  covers,  radiators,  stoves,  awning  frames  and  door- 

p j± 

knobs . 

In  April  of  1939 » Western  correspondents  were  taken  on 
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an  industrial  tour  of  Chungking.  They  were  shown  a medium 
sired  steel  plant  that  manufactured  many  products  from  ship 
anchors  to  steel  rails.  It  had  two  electric  steel  furnaces, 
extensive  iron  and  steel  casting  sections,  and  v;ell-equipped 
machine  shops.  The  factory's  traveling  cranes  were  built 
and  designed  in  Chungking.  A new  two-and-a-half  million 
dollar  steel  plant  was  being  built  -with  a thirty-ton  blast 
furnace,  ten  ton  open  hearth  and  ten  inch  rolling  mill.  The 
correspondents  were  shown  a vegetable  oil  cracking  plant 
which  utilized  vegetable  oil  and  rape  seed  to  produce  30,000 
gallons  of  gasoline  a month.  Although  net  visited,  the 
reporters  were  told  of  the  military  arsenals  at  hanking , 

Hanwang , ICung-hsian  and  Taiyuan,  which  had  been  moved  into 
the  interior  and  consolidated  into  three  arsenals.  The 
Chungking  arsenal  produced  machine  gun  parts,  trench  mortars 
'in.i.  hand  iTi'snaclos  • Cthsi*  "oZ.an"t3  ths  n g n s na p 9 p reportors 
w e re  shown  included  silk  weaving,  cotton  spinning,  and  elec- 
tric equipment  factories.  At  that  time,  there  were  thousands 
of  workers  in  the  area,  clearing  additional  industrial  sites.0 

Throughout  the  west,  communications , trade  and  banking 
were  established  for  the  first  time,  hew  radio  stations  and 
thousands  of  miles  of  telephone  cables  were  installed. 

Through  tung  oil  and  tea  exports,  new  trading  companies  were 

° F . Tillman  Durdin,  "China  Can't  guy  Planes  Mere  hew," 
h’xT,  April  1c,  1939,  ?•  30. 
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established  to  obtain  foreign  capital  for  the  national 


O f 

•;cvemce::t.~c  The  vitality  c:  Chinee e commerce  v;r.s  reflects 


the  nun  Id  02?  cC  2”*s  tis'tz'D "tions  n't  t r. c 3u.2?0nu 


rac.e  .*ar.:s 


in  Chungking.  By  193? » 1.125  trademarks  were  listed,  3d-c 
of  which  belonged  to  foreign  merchants.2? 

3^j\j^ehCw  ct*  1 1*1 0 Cent iTi I.  Iltnt  vrs^s  estcioli  sbi^ci  tv  ovs"1* 
ber  1939.  in  Chungking , Chengtu,  Lanchov:,  and  Kweilin. 

They  turned  out  millions  of  copper  and  nickel  coins.  In 
1935,  ninety  branch  offices  of  Chinese  banks  i;ere  established 
in  the  southwest  and  western  provinces  to  include  twenty- 
f q v»>«  cimncties  in  Szeclmnn#  t n inteen  in  0 3. even  in 

Yunnan,  nine  in  Fukien,  seven  in  Hwangs i and  six  in 

Kvangtung.  2 5 

'.Western  China  was  not  the  only  area  uhich  developed  nev 
industry.  Unoccupied  southern  China  also  had  a sizeable 


amount  of  refugee  industry.  In  Hiangsi  province,  almoE 


every  city  and  town  had  nev  banking  facilities,  expanded 
trade,  newly  established  factories,  and  expanded  old  fac- 
tories. Kvieilin  was  constructing  important  railways,  and 
in  southern  Kiangsi,  new  mines  were  being  developed.  Coastal 
spinning  and  weaving  factories,  machine  factories,  alcohol 


-’'-  "Chinn's  Industries  Fight  Cn,"  p.  2l 
2?  Ibid. . p.  27. 

22  Ibid. 


factories,  paper  nn.nufacturi.es,  a cement  factory  and  an 
electrical  equipment  plant  v:ere  relocated  in  Hunan.  How- 
ever,  the  central  government  insured  the  majority  of  re- 


sources were  moved  to  the  less  vulnerable  west.  Cf  the 
HT8  private  factories  that  moved  into  free  China,  121  rees- 
tablished themselves  in  Hunan,  twenty- three  in  Hwangs i,  and 
twenty- three  in  all  the  other  southern  provinces.  Two- 

O Q 

hundred  fifty-four  moved  to  Szechwan.  ' 

In  the  early  1933s  the  nationalist  government  began  to 
form  production  cooperatives.  By  the  time  of  the  Japanese 
invasion,  western  and  southwestern  China  industrial  coop- 
eratives consisted  of  small  groups  of  workers  who  cooperated 
in  the  production  of  essential  consumer  products.  The  indus- 
trial cooperatives  in  west  China  (excluding  Hwang tung , 
Hwangs!,  and  Hunan)  numbered  336  with  4,59$  members.  The 
cooperatives'  activities  included  spinning  and  weaving,  pro- 
duction of  food  stuffs,  chemicals,  metals,  printing,  civil 
engineering,  leather  tannery,  pottery,  paper  manufacturing, 
radio  parts,  and  small  generator  works.  In  Hunan,  by  Novem- 
ber 1990,  the  industrial  cooperatives  numbered  12,660  with 
337,000  members.  They  produced  paper,  manufactured  sugar, 
made  handicrafts,  spun  cloth,  and  wove  ramie.  These  indus- 
trial cooperatives  obtained  small  loans  of  capital,  and 
used  old  skills  and  outdated  machines,  providing  essential 


29  Nanking  Theological  Seminar,  The  Great  Hlgration 

and  the  Church  Behind  the  Lines  (Shanghai,  199-1)  p.  6. 


local  products  that  otherwise  would  not  have  been  available 
to  ti'.e  civilian  population. 

bi.it  c,  in  1 is  : P 1 : 1 : . estimates  that  9 00  nn  J or 

factories  with  over  200,000  tons  of  equipment  were  moved  in 
this  retreat. The  arrival  :f  industry,  banks,  skilled 
i:crkers,  and  tradesmen  In  China  's  nest  produced  a remr] table 
transf emotion.  before  1937*  V.'estern  China  had  almost  no 
major  industry  v:lth  the  except i on  of  cone  snail  ninin. 


or  era  t.! 


By  1939  it  '-ns  the  center  of  unoccupied  China's 


industry.  This  extraordinary  effort  enabled  the  nationalist 
government  to  continue  the  war.  Without  this  snail,  secure 
industrial  base,  China  could  not  have  produced  weapons  and 
ammunition  for  its  armies,  maintained  modern  communications 
or  sustained  a wartime  economy;  China  would  not  have  been 
able  to  resist  the  Japanese. 


The  3tuder.tr 


;;hen  hostilities  be  pan  in  July,  1937  the  educational 
establishment  of  Chinn  began  its  move  lnl.au  away  from  the 
Japanese.  Cut  of  China's  105  Institutions  of  higher  learning, 
ninety-four  were  either  forced  to  move  inland  or  clone 
down. 3-  By  fall  of  1939,  the  educational  system  was  again 


,’T  V,4  -n  r) 
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Ibid. . p.  630. 


functioning.  There  were  40,000  students  enrolled  in 
ref u - ee  colleger  nr  c omp.n red  with  the  3-'  *000  registered 

o *■> 

during  the  last  academic  year  before  the  war.  Three 
nn j or  learning  centers  were  established,  Chungking , Chengtu 
and  Kunming.  The  four  great  uni  vers  it  ies  of  the  north, 

Peking  national,  Tsinghua , Yen-ching,  and  knnkai  were 
attacked  by  the  Japanese  when  they  invaded  northern  China. 
Fortunately,  the  students  v.erc  on  suitr.er  vacation  and  many 
v;ere  away  from  the  area. 

The  Finis try  cf  Kducntion  called  for  the  students  to 
appear  nt  two  rendezvous  points.  The  plan  was  to  found  two 
united  universities , at  Sinn  and  nt  J hangs ha . From  Sian, 
the  students  of  two  colleges  were  sent  by  railway  to  begin 
their  move  to  southern  Shensi.  The  students  traveled  in 
bo::  cars  while  the  professors,  traveling  in  second  class 
wagons,  formulated  the  new  university’s  curriculum.  When  the 
students  and  faculty  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  railway,  they 
marc  he  :i  130  miles  over  the  Ts  in-  ling  mountains  under  lead- 
ership of  their  deans.  The  1,500  men  and  women  were  divided 
into  three  sections  of  five  hundred  each,  Pitch  unit  was 
preceeded  by  a police  section,  foraging  squad,  and  connuni- 
entiens  squad. 

Then  the  main  body  arrived  at  the  night's  encampment, 
the  foraging  squads  distributed  the  food  they  collected. 


33  ibid,  p.  59 
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The  local  authorities  boarded  the  students  in  stables  and 
■farm  houses.  The  engineering  students  set  up  their  radios 
to  catch  the  evening  broadcast  and  displayed  the  nev:s  on 
posters  for  the  students  behind  then.  Upon  arrival  in 
central  Shensi,  the  students  and  faculty  quickly  organised 
the  University  of  national  Revolt.-14 

On  November  1,  1937.  Changsha  Temporary  University 
opened.  However,  because  of  the  rapid  evacuation  of  reipiu 
and  Tientsin,  professors  lacked  their  classroom  notes,  stu- 
dents had  no  books  or  clothes  and  the  consolidated  library 
had  a very  limited  collection  of  books.  When  Ranking  fell, 
the  University  moved  to  Running  in  Yunnan  Province. 

Some  of  the  students  stayed  behind  to  serve  uith  the 
army  or  to  support  patriotic  causes.  However,  the  majority 
chose  to  make  the  long  trip  to  Yunnan.  A small  group  of 
students  and  faculty  (less  than  300)  walked  1,000  miles  in 
sixty-eight  days  through  wild,  lawless  territory.  The 
majority  of  the  faculty  and  students  traveled  by  train  and 
ship. 

When  tiie  new  Southwestern  University  opened,  it  admin- 
istered entrance  exams  which  included  questions  of  "define 
society.  . . state.  . . nation.  . . Define  capitalism.  . . 


3^ibld. 

a c; 

-'-John  Israel,  "Southwest  Associated  University:  Sur- 
vival As  An  Ultimate  Value."  Prepared  for  Columbia  Modern 
China  Seminar,  Fall  1975.  P.  15* 


socialism. 


Define  colony 
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. . imperialism.  . . Define  colony.  . . semi- 
colonial country.  *'3' 

These  questions  are  evidence  of  the  political  concerns 
of  the  academic  elite. 

The  students  found  their  academic  perforraar.ee  was  ham- 


pered by  primitive  living  conditions,  ihny  of  the  students 
were  domiciled  in  an  old  abandoned  theater  where  they  lived 
four,  si::  or  eight  to  a room.  They  sought  to  study  in  a 
library  with  limited  seating,  rather  than  in  their  crowded, 
dimly  lit  rooms.  Worst  of  all,  their  food  rations  were 
meager  and  many  students  experienced  hunger  for  the  first 


time. 

When  the  Japanese  attacked  Shanghai,  the  Chinese  army 
gave  the  universities  in  the  area  enough  tine  to  evacuate 
to  the  west.  One  example  of  this  evacuation  process  was 
the  move  of  the  National  Chekiang  University  in  Hangchow. 

Prom  before  the  Japanese  invasion,  the  government  load  planned 
to  move  the  university  inland.  .Approximately  three  to  four- 
hundred  students,  faculty  and  their  families  were  organised 
and  sent  as  a group  to  the  west.  Prior  to  moving,  the  stu- 
dents prepared  for  the  evacuation  and  studied  diligently 
during  air  raids  at  Hangchow.  In  November,  after  the 
Japanese  broke  through  the  defense  lines  of  Shanghai , the 


-^Arina  Louise  Strong,  "China  Loves  Inland,"  As  la . 36 
(June  1936)  p.  58. 


university  finally  packed  up  its  books,  disassembled  its 
chemistry  and  physics  laboratories , and  moved  towards 
Llis.ngsl  province. 

The  majority  of  the  students  and  faculty  traveled  by 
steamboat  and  Junk,  v.'hlle  some  others  tool:  the  overland 
route.  Th.e  flow  of  refugees  and  wounded  soldiers,  and  the 
disorganisation  of  the  retreat,  disrupted  plans  to  make  an 
orderly  move  to  Kiangsi.  The  university  broke  up  into  small 


groups  which  v:orked  their  way  to  the  we: 


Uhcn  they 


reached  Shangtien  in  February,  193$,  they  rebuilt  and  re- 
furnished come  abandoned  buildings  and  began  classes. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  student  body  was  without  financial 
support  because  they  were  separated  from  their  families  on 
the  coast  and  were  unable  to  pay  their  fees.  The  ilinistry 
of  education  granted  student  loans  that  were  to  be  repaid 


two  years  after  the  wa: 


The  stiuients  were  given  work  t o 


earn  this  support,  which  resulted  in  bringing  the  students 
to  the  countryside.  The  hydraulic  engineering  department 
built  flood  control  dikes,  the  university  operated  a vil- 
lage school,  and  agriculture  students  established  coop- 
eratives to  help  the  government  resettle  refugees.  The 
students  established  a local  newspaper  and  the  university 
medical  service  provided  medical  care  to  the  country  people. 
In  addition,  the  medical  service  conducted  a health  edu- 
cation program  for  the  peasants.-^? 


'?Fmnr.  Kichacl,  ’'University  on  the  larch:  National 
hekiang  University,  kangchow,"  Asia  3°  (dan.  193°)  P»  33-33. 


host  of  the  universities  did  not  have  r.  surplus  of  tire 
to  mobilise  their  evacuation.  The  students  at  Sun  In  t-sen 
University  in  Canton  were  poling  boats  with  the  college 
library  or.  board  \:hen  the  Japanese  entered  the  city.  The 
northern  universities  had  to  leave  their  boohs  and  equip- 
ment because  of  the  rapid  Japanese  invasion. 

hot  all  of  the  schools  of  China  moved  to  the  Jest.  In 
the  southeast  provinces,  many  colleges  and  secondary  schools 
remained  in  new  locations,  but  within  the  province  of  their 
origin. 

The  significance  of  this  intellectual  mobilisation  was 
not  only  the  continued  education  of  those  who  would  assume 
future  leadership  roles.  The  move  also  brought  university 
students  into  contact  with  the  majority  of  the  population 
of  China  for  the  first  time.  Students  had  assumed  a role 
which  urged  national  resistance  against  the  Japanese,  Now 
they  had  the  opportunity  to  personally  implement  their  con- 
victions. Some  students  chose  military  service  in  order 
to  fight  the  aggressors  personally,  ethers  chose  to  work 
in  the  villages,  trying  to  mobilise  the  population  in 
support  of  the  war  effort.  However,  the  majority  of  students 
continued  their  studies  at  the  newly  established  universities, 
Host  of  the  students  had  never  traveled  outside  the  cities 
and  therefore  had  no  idea  of  rural  conditions.  They  saw 
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;'ot  the  f l rs  t t i me  hoi.’  the  "ir.'cvlty  of  the  na  t i c.n  wns 
livin’,  and.  nit h ou  ’h  m cs t \:cre  recoiled  bv  ru iv.  1 condi ti one 
some  did  contribute  to  the  nntion.nl  wa r el fort  by  providing 
leadership  and  direction  to  the  war  effort  in  the  country- 
side. 


The  Hefn.-oes 


By  for  the  largest  group,  yet  the  most  difficult  to  nnn 
lyze  was  the  mass  of  people  v:ho  migrnted  westward.  The 
refugees  c.nn  be  broadly  classified  ns  consisting  of  pea- 
sants, laborers,  shop  keepers  and  craftsmen,  but  it  include 
people  from  nil  walks  of  life. 

The  migration  began  with  the  attack  on  Shanghai . By 
the  tine  the  Japanese  entered  Shanghai,  the  commercial 
center  was  empty.  The  factory  districts  were  evacuated, 
burned,  or  bombed  out.  Ten  tc  sixteen  million  people 
from  the  Shanghai  - hanking  region  moved  west  in  sedan 
chairs,  rickshaws,  horse  drawn  carriages,  donkeys,  mules, 
handcarts,  wheelbarrows , on  foot,  in  sailboats,  in  Junks 
and  sanpans.3° 

Cn  December  SB,  1^37.  thirty  thousand  refugees  Jammed 
Chunmshou  gate  in  hanking  anxious  to  leave.  livery  one  was 
heading  towards  Hankow.  One  newspaper  report  said  only 

•70Strcng,  "China  Doves  Inland,"  p.  • 


movin'  v:er 
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They  were  heartily  assisted  "by  local 
cialr  and  residents  v?ho  regarded  the  i nr. i grants  somewhat 
ns  a horde  of  devouring  locusts  who,  if  once  allowed  to 

li 

settle  down,  would  eat  up  all  the  crops.  " Relatives, 
friends,  and  friends  of  relatives,  had  their  hospitality 


taxed  to  the  Unit  fro.n  their  temporary  visitors.  Immi- 
grants found  employment,  established  business  for  then- 
selves,  or  were  employed  by  government  relief  projects. 

The  refugees  suffered  terrible  hardships.  Frequently 
bombed  and  strafed  by  Japanese  aircraft,  suffering  from 


a Inch  of  food  and  shelter,  and  uncertain  of  the  future, 
they  continued  to  press  westward.  In  February  of  193^#  the 
Central  Emergency  Relief  Commission  estimated  that  of  the 
ten  million  refugees  it  had  dealt  with,  five  million  were 
destitute  and  near  starvation.  The  other  five  million 
were  able  to  support  themselves  or  find  accomodations  with 
relatives  and  friends. One  year  later,  relief  workers 
estimated  that  no  less  than  two  million  refugees  died  from 
malnutrition,  exposure,  cholera,  cold,  dysentery  and 
malaria . 4 2 


^JRnnking  Theological  Seminary,  The  Great  Pi oration. 
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44F.  Tillman  Durdin,  "Five  Pillion  Chinese  Starving  in 
Flight,"  RYT,  February  10,  1038,  p.  12. 
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The  government  tried  tc  normlise  conditions  in  Hankow 
as  much  as  possible.  Sene  supplies  reached  the  city  from 
the  outside  world.  When  non-military  supplies  arrived  in 
town,  the  newspapers  carried  advertisements  advertising 
sun  "lasses,  American  cigarettes,  novels,  magazines,  Him- 
rod's  asthma  cure,  rouge,  razor  blades,  veterinary  supplies, 
yeast  tablets,  and  biscuits.  All  these  items  sold  at 
premium  prices. 

The  attitude  of  the  population  in  Hankow  impressed  many 
correspondents  and  military  observers.  John  Gunther, 
correspondent  tc  the  hew  York  Times,  reported  in  hay  1?35, 

"There's  verv  little  defeatism  in  Hankow  now.  The  behavior 

f 

of  the  people  during  the  air  raids  shows  it  sharply.  The 
people  laugh  at  the  raiders  or  else  get  mad."'4'0  One  Ameri- 
can naval  attache  reported  there  were  no  signs  of  despair 
or  of  breaking  up,  but  the  people  were  indifferent  to  the 

h rj 

suffering  around  then.  ( 

In  the  southeast  provinces,  population  increases  in  the 
interior  cities  were  not  due  to  increases  of  migrants  from 


outside  the  southeast  provinces.  The  majority  of  the  in- 
crease was  attributed  to  the  movement  of  the  population 
from  occupied  and  immediately  threatened  areas  to  inland 

^TTT,  lay  5,  193S,  p.  12. 

“^Letter,  James  licliugh  to  Commander  J.  II.  Creighton, 
June  7.  1933,  Cornell  University,  Archives,  Box  9.  File  1. 
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cities.1-''  Tot  example,  the  population  of  the  interior 
city  of  Yenping,  Fukien,  province,  doubled  rising  from  a 
prewar  figure  of  twenty  thousand  to  forty  thousand.  The 
border  to wn  of  kwangtseh,  at  the  head  'waters  of  the  Hin 
River  also  doubled  in  sise,  going  from  three  thousand  to 
six  thousand  due  to  a large  increase  in  boat  people.  Cther 
immigrants  reaching  Hwantseh,  were  employed  in  five  nevj 
factories.  The  nev:  construction  additionally  attracted 
a large  number  of  carpenters  and  masons.  Yuanling,  in 
•western  Hunan,  vent  from  a population  of  ten  thousand  to 
two-hundred  thousand.  9 dings ia  province  was  prepared  to 
accept  one  million  war  refugees.  Flans  were  made  to  utilise 
the  refugees  for  constructing  highways  and  mining  of  coal. 

The  evacuation  of  the  major  cities  was  dramatic.  Only 
one  quarter  of  the  population  of  Hangchou  remained  in 
February  of  1038.  The  population  was  reduced  from  600,000 
to  125,000.^6  .Almost  the  entire  population  of  Canton  eva- 
cuated the  city.  Cf  the  original  population  of  fifteen 
million,  by  V. arch  1 939.  not  more  than  25,000  inhabitants 
remained  (the  figure  of  25,000  does  not  include  people  in 

^Hanking  Theological  Seminary,  The  Great  Klrration. 
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^Ibid. . p.  4. 

5°"Japanese  Resume  larch  of  Soochow, " l.YT,  February  2, 
1938,  p.  3. 


rations  as  much  as  one  month  in  advance.  Even  after  arrival 
in  Chunskins,  the  refugees  found  themselves  su'ojected  to 

C O 

intense  air  attacks  and  uere  forced  to  evacuate  the  city.t^ 


Ill 


. chhi: iahg,  a phcvi:;ciai  case 

Chekiang  province  in  1^38  is  n rood  example  of  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Southeast  provinces;  the  government  was  strong, 
vigorous,  end  effective.  The  government  had  organised  to  a 
high  degree  the  defenses,  trade  and  communications  of  the 
province  in  spite  of  Japanese  occupation  of  Chekiang's 
rnn  j or  city,  Ha nc  h ov; . i 

The  province  of  Chekiang  best  illustrates  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Southeast  provinces.  The  provincial  authori- 
ties maintained  close  communications  with  the  Central  govern- 
ment at  Ilankoi;  and  referred  to  the  government  for  authority 
and  direction.  Assuming  that  the  Japanese  would  eventually 
invade  the  province,  they  had  collected  over  loO.OOO  regular 
troops.  In  addition,  they  had  n strong  irregular  army. 

The  government  made  a decision  to  arm  the  people;  it  assumed 
the  people  had  a will  to  fight  rather  than  to  submit  to  in- 
vasion. This  arming  of  the  people  indicated  the  confidence 
the  government  had  in  its  ability  to  retain  the  people's 
allegiance. 

The  task  of  recruiting  and  training  a standing  army  of 

* Elizabeth  Chambers,  "Chekiang  is  Ready  for  Japan," 

Asia . 38  (October,  1933),  612  - 14.  Tills  article  is  the 
source  of  this  section.  The  reliability  of  the  information 
is  corrobom ted  in  an  Editor's  note  prefacing  the  article. 
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~uerrillns  was  entrusted  to  r.  croup  of  "special  commissioners " 
v.'ho  were  military  men  with  wide  experience.  inch  reported 
directly  to  the  provincial  government  and  had  nine  hsl on  in 
his  jurisdiction.  Thirty- thousand  men  were  recruited  every 
month  to  attend  a three  month  yuerrilln  training  course. 

They  were  then  sent  bach  to  their  villa ye  armed  to  serve  in 
the  village  militia.  Ten  percent,  of  each  month’s  group  of 
men  was  retained  for  further  training  and  eventual  service 
in  th.e  regular  army.  This  ten  percent  was  known  ns  the 
trn  wei  tnl  (self-protection  corps).  By  October  193‘;,»  there 
v:ere  already  fifty  thousand  trained  men  in  the  self-protcc- 
tion  corps.  The  moo  1 of  the  program  ’..'nr-  to  train  100,000 
men  to  resist  the  Japanese  if  they  invaded  Chekiang. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ningpo,  the  pre-war  coastal 
capital  of  Chekiang,  railway  tracks  had  been  torn  up  to 
make  Hir.gpo  as  inaccessible  ns  possible;  trenches  and  pill- 
boxes were  constructed  facing  enemy  avenues  of  approach; 
the  province's  highway  network  was  in  a state  of  good  re- 
pair. Food  was  cached,  ammunition  dumps  were  created,  the 
population  was  drilled  in  practice  maneuvers,  water  storage 
facilities  were  created,  and  defensive  positions  were  all 
prepared  in  exceptional  detail.  The  regular  army  was  re- 
ceived with  friendliness  and  goodwill,  because  of  its  good 
behavior.  Hospitals  were  set  up  in  advance,  small  ones  in 
the  countryside,  larger  ones  at  the  important  population 
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centers.  Curses  were  trained  and  medical  equipment  v:as 
fathered.  The  government's  defense  plan  included  the 
civilian  populations'  role. 


. . . according  to  the  plan,  if  the  Japanese 
should  break  through  the  regular  army's  line, 
the  town  folk  and  country  people  are  to  burr, 
their  villages  and  flee  to  the  hills  where 
the  supplies  of  food  and  water  are  stored. 

At  night  the  self-protection  corps  will  come 
into  play,  making  nightly  raids  upon  Japa- 
nese marr Isons  and  lines  of  communications , 
lnyin"  nines,  tearing  up  roads  and  then  dis- 
appearing by  day  into  the  hills.  It  sounds 
perhaps  a little  oversimplified,  but  its 
importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  reflects 
the  resolution  of  the  people  themselves  to 
take  part  in  armed  resistance. 2 


The  government ' s offices  viere  dispersed  throughout  the 
province.  In  order  to  avoid  attack  and  to  presein'e  mo- 
bility, no  one  town  or  city  housed  many  governmental  offices. 

The  provincial  authorities  also  controlled  trade  within 
the  province.  They  closed  Chekiang's  coastal  ports  to 
deceive  the  Japanese  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  Japanese 
bloclmde.  Only  three  ships  made  the  k'ingpo  to  Shanghai 
run.  They  were  controlled  by  detailed  regulations  tliat. 
permitted  only  one  vessel  to  enter  the  port  each  day.  One 
British  ship  and  two  Chinese  ships,  with  German  and  Italian 
papers,  carried  on  this  limited  trade.  By  using  these 
methods,  the  provincial  authorities  hoped  to  prevent  the 


2 Ibid. . p.  613. 
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, Japanese  from  completely  cutting  off  all  trade  with  Shanghai. 

Because  of  the  slowing  of  trade,  the  province  had  an 
abundance  of  wealth.  Ir.rlcet  places  overflowed  with  pro- 
jj  duce  that  normally  went  to  Shanghai.  Large  stores  of  con- 

; suner  goods  were  found  in  the  mar]:et  place  produced  by  the 

local  village  industries.  The  authorities  were  trying  to 
gain  access  to  the  world  market  to  dispose  of  excess  tea, 
sill:,  wood,  and  oil.  Smugglers  used  the  intricate  network 
of  small  canals  that  lace  the  lower  Yangtze  valley  to  carry 
on  a limited  trade  with  Shanghai.  For  example,  certain  fil- 
atures were  working  at  top  capacity  with  the  sill:  tint  was 
steadily  flowing  into  the  city.  Chekiang  also  supplied  arms 
and  ammunition  to  Shanghai  area  irregulars.  The  location 

[■ 

of  the  guerrilla  headquarters  for  operations  from  Shanghai 
to  Sungking  was  located  in  Chekiang,  with  orders  communicated 
by  radio. 3 

The  government  raised  revenue  by  means  of  taxes  and 
control  of  exports.  For  example,  the  rolled  tobacco  mono- 
poly consisted  of  a tax  of  fifty  percent  on  the  wholesale 
price  of  a package  of  cigarettes.  A combine  of  wood  oil 
exporters  had  been  organized  to  secure  a portion  of  these 
sales  revenues.  The  provincial  authorities,  through  the 
combine,  bought  wood  oil  from  peasant  producers  for  thirty- 
nine  dollars  and  sold  it  at  forty-five. 

3 Ibid. . 

L__ 
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All  transportation  was  controlled  by  the  government. 
Bus  service  was  cheap  and  popular.  The  flow  of  traffic 
on  one  lane  roads  was  controlled  by  telephone  between 
signalling  stations,  hides  haw  carts  and  carrying  porters 
were  organized  to  supplement  true]:  and  bus  service. 

The  organization  of  Chekiang  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ment demonstrates  the  high  degree  of  control  that  could  be 
found  in  many  places  of  unoccupied  China. 


CC'l'JCLUSICiv 

The  findings  in  this  study  suggest  that  the  Kuonir.tang 
and  provincial  governments  of  the  Yangtze  River  Valley  and 
southeast  played  a more  prominent  role  in  organizing  and 
leading  the  Rationalist  hegirs  than  has  been  previously 
supposed.  Chalmers  Johnson's  interpretation  of  the  Sir.o  - 
Japanese  '.;ar  (1937  ~ 19^5),  ns  noted  in  the  introduction, 
shovis  that  the  Communist  Party,  by  contrast  with  the 
Kuor.intnng, 

. . . offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  for  leadership  in  organizing  resis- 
tance to  the  invader  and  in  alleviating  war 
induced  anarchy  in  the  rural  areas.1 

But  it  has  been  shown  that  during  the  hegira  of  1937  - 1939. 
the  Ruo.mintang  and  provincial  governments  along  the  Yangtze 
River  Valley  and  in  the  southeast,  offered  leadership  and 
organization  too. 

The  evidence  shows  it  was  the  government's  effective 
organization  and  leadership  that  enabled  the  Chinese  in 
central  and  southeastern  China  to  cope  with  the  Japanese 
invasion.  The  military  carried  out  the  government's  orders 
to  cover  the  retreat  and  thereby  bought  the  time  needed  to 

1 Johnson,  Peasant  Rationalism,  p.  7. 
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save  the  strategical?..;.’  important  elements  of  the  populntlo 
r;'uc  ■ ov 0 rnn 0 11  T not!  onHy  Dl^iuiGci  nncl  e c*  c w t. e i Trio  r c 1 T'on 1 v 
with  all  of  its  conplcmi tics , hut  "Iso  maintained  unin- 
terrupted services  tc  the  nation  while  moving  its  own 
offices.  The  government  insured  critical  industrial  re- 
sources were  saved,  and  reestablished  in  safer  v:estem 
locations.  The  country's  educational  system  was  relocated 
nncl  I'tnid.sd.  "b v "the  r'cveimnovit!  • r'inniLlv  the  ir.i 22.1  one  oC 
people  fleeing;  i'vc:?.  the  dr. Panes e v:ere  -tlven  nr.rirtn.ncc  and 
direction  by  the  various  governments  involved. 

The  maintenance  of  defense,  communications,  and  an 
economy  shov:s  that  the  governments  of  the  Yangtze  diver 
Valley  and  the  southeaster  provinces  organised  and  led 
the  resistance  of  the  Chinese  to  the  Japanese  invasion  fro 
1937  to  1939*  However,  the  KIT  failed  to  continue  the 
leadership  and  organisation  they  had  implemented  to 
move  the  population  to  the  '.lest.  After  reestablishing  it- 
self, the  KI.T  ceased  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  mobilised 
followers. , resulting  in  the  second  "hegira"  to  Taiwan 
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